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MOORE’S ‘LIFE AND DEATH OF LORD EDWARD 
FITZGERALD-?’* 
(Continued from No. 290.) 
We have Snow the pleasant task of indulging ourselves with the 
vivacity, the light-heartedness, the éxceeding amiableness, spirit, and 
natural grace, which are to be found in the Letters of this heroic 
young patriot. Mr Moore under-rates his talent, even while prais- 
ing it. He thinks it something distinct from what it was, because 
ir was the pure wealth of nature and cordiality; whereas the utmost 
that art can get at, is to imitate the eloquence of feeling. A man 
is not deficient in the faculties in which literary pretension is 
founded, because he writes as Lord Edward does :—on the contrary, 
the very greatest writers, not the second-rate or scholastic, might 
have begun by writing as he does: and yet there is no want in his 
Letters, even of the ordinary shrewdness of observation, and tact 
for a turn of words, which are the pride of the artificial. 

The characteristics of these happy effusions are the strong relish 
of life which they evince, the tendency to love, the passion for 
movement and for seeing others happy, the truth and transparency of 
heart, and above all, the writer’s extreme and most touching affec- 
tion for his mother. The daring bravery of Lord Edward was of 
the best sort, because it arose out of that very part of his nature 
which would shrink from giving pain. He was for circulating hap- 
piness, for defending it, and, if necessary, digging it up for mankind 
with the point of his sword. The Fitzgeralds were a loving family. 
They talk too, and caress one another, more like French people 
than English; and may shew those who are still sceptical about 
French sincerity, how much truth and solid attachment may be con- 
sistent with a delighted shew of it. A loving heart made Edward 
Fitzgerald what he was, and his truth enables us to be sure of it, 
and grateful for the certainty.—But to our extracts. 

At the age of seventeen, when expecting to sail with his regiment 
upon active service, and eager to do so, he writes to his father-in- 
law, to say how he longs to see his mother, and yet how he wishes 
he may be deprived of the opportunity. There is something particu- 
larly charming in the honest confession of the two ‘how happy’s’ 
at the end of the following extract :— 

‘ I wish we may sail soon, though we hear nothing of it yet. If 
you do, pray write me word. Ihave my dearest mother’s picture 
now before me: how obliged to you I am for it you cannot con- 


ceive. How happy should I be to see her? Yet how happy shall 
I be when we sail !’ 


The trait marked in Italics in the following passage, from a letter 
written six years afterwards, is admirable. It shews the largeness 
of his heart. And how picturesque is the portrait that follows,— 
of Kate looking ‘ pretty at the cottage !’ 


* You say Henry spends all the night with *** and her company. 
I suppose by that he goes on very well. I wish him success with 
all my heart. The cottage party will be delightful for him. Think 
of my not being there! I must comfort myself by hoping you all 
me, and wished for me. Lady Clan will certainly have been 
there. Are you upon your high horse with her, or are you gra- 
cious? I need not say, I hope you are kind to pretty dear Kate ; 
Tam sure youare. J want you to like her almost us much as I do ;— 
it is a feeling I always have with people I love excessively. Did you 
not feel to love her very much, and wish for me, when you saw her 
look pretty at the cottage? I think I see you looking at her, and 
saying to yourself, “ I wish my dear Eddy was here!” ’—P. 41. 


Here follows the beginning of his infidelity to pretty Kate, which 


* The Life and Death of Lord Edward Fitzgerald. By Thomas 
Moore. 2 vols. 8vo. Longman, 











he at once avows and disavows in a delightful manner. The 
‘ whenever I thought of her’ is very pleasant :— 


‘Tam glad sweetest Kate is grown fat. I love her more than 
anything yet, though I have seen a great deal of G***. I own 
fairly Iam not in such bad spirits as I was, P etraeggh when I am 
with G***, whom I certainly love better than any of her sisters. 
However I can safely, say I have not been infidelle to Kate,—when- 
ever I thought of her; which I do very often, though not so con- 
stantly as usual.—This entirely between you and me.’—P. 53. 


‘ You cannot think how I feel to want you here. I dined and 
slept at Frescati the other day, Ogilvie and | ¢ée-2-¢éte. We talked 
a great deal of you. Though the makes me melancholy, yet 
it gives one pleasant feelings. To be sure the going to bed without 
wishing you a good night, the coming down in the morning and not 
seeing you, the sauntering about in the fine sunshine, looking at 
your flowers and shrubs without you to lean upon one, was al! 
very bad indeed. In settling my journey that evening, I determined 
to see you in my way, supposing you were even a thousand miles 
out of it,—and now coolly, if I can afford it, I certainly will.’-—P. 62. 


Mr Moore in following up this passage with matter to the same 
filial purpose, says that ‘all mothers, at least, will thank him for 
extracting these.’ All mothers! Anybody with heart and sense 
would thank him, if he would let such misgivings alone. What can 
be better? Our letter-writer was melancholy just now with his dis- 
appointed love, which occasions the refuge he takes in that of his 
mother, so beautifully touched upon. The close of the passage, 
for its turn of words, might at any rate have re-assured his lite- 
rary biographer :— 


‘It is time for me to go to Frescati. Why are not you there, 
dearest of mothers? But it feels a little like seeing you, to go there. 
I assure you I miss you in Ireland very, ~~ much. Iam not half 
so merry as I should be if you were here. I get tired of everything, 
and want to have you to go and talk to. You are, after all, what I 
love best in the world. I always return to you, and find it is the only 
love I do not deceive myselfin. 1 love you more than I think I do, 
—but I will not give way to such thoughts, for it always makes me 
grave. TI really made myself miserable for two days since I left you 
by these sort of reflections ; and in thinking over with myself what 
misfortunes I could bear, I found there was one I could not: but 
God bless you.’ 


We will give some more extracts here, from letters addressed to 
his mother, that they may go together, and make up a lump of love. 
By the postscript of the following, we see that his love was not defi- 
cient in the merit of discrimination. He could be as aware as any- 
body of folly and gross attentions :— 


‘1 wrote you, the other day, a letter which I was ashamed to 
send, I had. got up particularly fond of you, and had determined 
to give up all improvement whatever, and set out to you by the 
shortest road without stopping. I have now settled my tour, so 
that I hope to be with you in July; that I may accomplish it, | 
shall give up my visit to Madrid and Granada, and take them some 
other time. I really cannot stay much longer without seeing you. 
If I feel thus here, you may guess how much stronger it will be 
when I leave this place, and am left to myself. Often when I see a 
ship sailing, I think how glad I should be if I were aboard, and on 
my passage to you, I have got some seed of a beautiful plant 
that grows like ivy, with a purple flower and fine smell; it is called 
Dolcom; I never saw any at home; I think it will do very well for 
your passage at Frescati. God bless you, 
* Your’s affectionately, 
E. F,’ 

* A dreadful scrawl, but Iam in haste. I am to dine with a dread. 
4 = S., who has been up to the elbows in custards to receive the 

neral.’ 


At the time of writing the above letter, he was in Spain. Also, 
when he writes as follows, very pleasantly :—it is like a family pic- 
ture in Madame de Sevigné, and on the strength of its gaiety 
renders its biographer a little inconsistent in his epistolary criti- 
cism :— 

‘ You are by this time settled at Barege, and I hope have had 
neither bickerings nor pickerings. One certainly avoids them by 


being alone ; and it is that, 1 believe, that makes it so tiresome 
I really, at this moment, long to have a little quarrel with some- 
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body. Give my love to all of them. I am sorry poor dear Char- 
lotte is not better,—glad Lucy is quite well, and hope Sophia is not 
lachrymose. I sincerely hope Mimi is grown obstinate, passionate, 
and disobedient to all the girls, and that she don’t mind a word 
Madame Clavel says to her; that when she is at her lesson, she 
only keeps her eyes on the book, while, all the while, she is think- 
.ing of riding on Bourra; and that the minute you are out of the 
room, she begins talking to Cecilia. God bless you.’—P. 70. 

The following is pleasant. He is now in America, at Halifax :— 

‘Iam lodged at a Mr Cornelius O'Brien’s, who claims relation- 
ship; and I accept the relationship,—and his Aorse, for thirty miles 
up the country.’—P. 76. 

Mr Moore speaks of ‘ the quiet and affecting picture of an even- 
inz in the woods, detailed with such natural eloquence’ in the letter 
we are about to quote. He says it ‘ affords one of those instances 
wher a writer may be said to be a poet without knowing it ;—his 
very unconsciousness of the effect he is producing being, in itself, a 
charm which no art or premeditation could expect to reach.’ How 
is it that Mr Moore is always thinking, in some way or other, of | 





] 


indeed is a beautiful one, is that the writer was in earnest. The pic- 
ture of the solitary cabin in the woods, and of the old man and his 
wife at their employment, reminds one of passages in Spenser. But 
Mr Moore might have commenced his praises at a somewhat earlier 
point in this letter. We allude to the passage, with which we have 
begun our extract, and which we have marked in Italics. It is 
remarkable as coming from the son of a Duke; and shews how 
much he had been in the habit of reflecting upon matters upon 
which he was afterwards thought to act out of mere impulse or | 
want of thought. He is speaking of the old English settlers ;— | 
* The equality of everybody, and of their manner of life, I like very | 
much. There are no gentlemen: everybody is on a footing, provided 
he works and wants nothing : every man is exactly what he can make 
himself, or has made himself, by industry. The more children a man 
has the better ; his wife being brought to bed is as joyful news as 
his cow calving; the father has no uneasiness about providing for 





- them, as this is done by the profit of their work. By the time they | 


are fit to settle, he can always afford them two oxen, a cow, a gun, | 
and an axe; and in a few years, if they work, they will thrive. | 

‘}] came bya settlement along one of the rivers, which was all | 
the work of one pair; the old man was seventy-two, the old lady | 
seventy; they had been there thirty years; they came there with | 
one cow, three children, and one servant; there was not a living 
being within sixty miles of them. The first year they lived mostly 
on milk and marsh-leaves; the second year they contrived to pur- 
chase a bull, by the produce of their moose skins and fish: from 


_ this time they got on very well ; and there are now five sons aid a 


daughter, all settled in different farms along the river, for the space 
of twenty miles, and all living comfortably and at ease. The old | 
pair live alone in the little log-cabin they first settled in, two miles | 
from any of their children ; their little spot of ground is cultivated 
by these children, and they are supplied with so much butter, grain, 
meat, &c. from each child, according to the share he got of the 
land ; so that the old folks have nothing to do but to mind their 
house, which is a kind of inv they keep, more for the sake of the 
company of the few travellers there are, than for gain. 

‘ wie obliged to stay a day with the old people on account of 
the tides, which did not answer for going up the river till next 
morning ; it was, I think, as odd and as pleasant a day (in its way) 
as ever [ passed. I wish I could describe it to you, but I cannot ; 
you must only help it out with your own imagination. Conceive, | 
dearest mother, arriving about twelve o’clock in a hot day at a little 
cabin upon the side of a rapid river, the banks all covered with 
woods, not a house in sight,—and there finding a little, old, clean, 
tidy woman spinning; with an old man of the same appearance 
weeding salad. We had come for ten miles up the river without 
seeing anything but woods. The old pair, on our arrival, got as 
active as if only five-and-twenty, the gentleman getting wood and 
water, the lady frying bacon and eggs, both talking a great deal, 
telling their story, as I mentioned before, how they had been there 
thirty years, and how their children were settled, and when either’s 
back was turned, remarking how old the other had grown; at the 
same time all kindness, cheerfulness, and love to each other. 

* The contrast of all this, which had passed during the day, with 
the quietness of the evening, when the spirits of the old people had 
a little subsided, and began to wear off with the day, and with the 
fatigue of their little work,—sitting quietly at their door, on the 
same spot they had lived in thirty years together, the contented 


‘ thoughtfulness of their countenances, which was increased by their | 


age, and the solitary lives they had led, the wild quietness of the 
place, not a living creature or habitation to be seen, and [, Tony, 
and the guide, sitting with them, all on one log,—the difference of 
the scene I had left, the immense way I had to get from this little 
corner of the world, to see anything I loved,—the difference of the 
life I should lead from that of this old pair, perhaps at their age | 
discontented, disappointed, and miserable, wishing for power, &c. 
My dearest mother, if it was not for you, I believe I should never 
go home, at least, I thought so, at that moment.’— P. 79. | 

Who wants literature, when he can get such writing as the above ? | 
Ia fact, who has it not, in its freshest shape ? 


The reader will be struck with the following passages, full of 
truth of feeling, and expressed accordingly. We differ with the 
exclusion drawn in favour of savage nations ; but it is natural that 
Lord Edward should have drawn it. Doubtless those nations are 
better than the corrupt part of the civilized; but human nature 
must pass through civilization before it can carry to its proper pitch 
the virtues of a previous state :— 


‘I must make haste and finish my letter, for I am just going to 
set off. I shall be at Michilimachinack, in nineteen days. M 
journey will then be soon over, for from that I shall soon reach the 
Mississippi, and down it to New Orleans, and then to my dearest 
mother to Frescati, to relate all my journey in the little book room. 
I shall then he happy. Give my love to all. J think often of you 
all in these wild woods :—they are better than rooms. J/reland and 
England will be too little for me when I go home. \f ¥ could carry 
my dearest mother about with me, I should be completely happy 
here.’—P. 146. i ‘ ; > 7 : é ae : 

‘ I have got a canoe, with five men;—everything is laid in;—] 
am obliged to have one to myself to carry a few presents for the 
Indian villages I pass through. Except Indian corn and grease, we 
depend entirely on chance for everything else. You cannot con- 
ceive how pleasant this way of travelling is : it is a hunting or shoot- 
ing party the whole way. I find I can live very well on Indian 
corn and grease :—it sounds bad, but it is not so; I eat nothing else 
for four days running here. Few people know how little is neces- 
sary to live. What is called and thought Aardship is nothing: one 
unhappy feeling is worse than a thousand years of it. The Canadian 
engagés here live on nothing but two handfuls of corn and an ounce 
of grease per day, and work and sing the whole day. It is very 
pleasant to travel with them. They sirig all day, and keep time 
with their paddles: their lively, gay, sans souci French blood never 
leaves them: they are the same in America as in France.”—P. 150. 

‘I am now quite stout, and think of nothing but being a good 
soldier. ‘To be sure, if it was not for dearest mother, I believe I 


| should not return to England for some time. God, how happy 


I shall be to see you all! Dearest Robert, I cannot express how I 
love you all. I know what I say appears odd, but it is impos- 
sible to describe the sort of feeling I have.—I should like to 
give you an account of my voyage, but it would be too long, 
It has done me a great deal of good. I have seen human nature 
under almost all its forms. Everywhere it is the same, but the 
wilder it is, the more virtuous. These, however, will be fine argu- 
ments for us two, when we meet, to talk on. Give my love to all, 
and do not forgot dear Madame de * *, who, upon cool considera- 


| tion, is as charming a creature as is in the world ; in short, she is 


sincere, which is a quality rather rare” —P. 158. 

There is a passage in our progress through the work, which we 
must by no means omit, and which will come very well in here. It 
is a picture of savage life, pleasantly accompanied by the supposi- 
tion that his friends are enjoying it with him. Ths Duchess of 
Leinster ‘ smoking her pipe’ must have raised a laugh in the family 
circle :— 


‘I know Ogilvie says I ought to have been a savage, and if it were 
not that the people I love and wish to live with are civilized people, 
and like houses, &c. I really would join the savages ; and, leaving 
all our fictitious, ridiculous wants, be what nature intended we 
should be. Savages have all the real happiness of life, without any 
of those inconveniences, or ridiculous obstacles to it, which cus- 
tom has introduced among us. They enjoy the love and company 
of their wives, relations, and friends, without any interference of in- 
terest or ambition to separate them. To bring things home to one- 
relf, if we had been Indians, instead of its being my duty to be 
separated from all of you, it would, on the contrary, be my duty to 
be with you, to make you comfortable, and to hunt and fish for you: 
instead of Lord * *’s being violent against letting me marry G * *, 
he would be glad to give her to me, that I might maintain and feed 
her. There would be then no cases of looking forward to the 
fortune for children,—of thinking how you are to live; no separa- 
tions in families, ove in Ireland, one in England: no devilish 
politics, no fashions, customs, duties, or appearances to the world, 


| to interfere with one’s happiness. Instead of being served and 


supported by servants, everything here is done by relations—by the 
people one Joves, and the mutual obligations you must be under 
increase your love for each other. To be sure, ‘the poor ladies are 
obliged to cut a little wood and bring a little water. Now the dear 
Ciss and Mimi, instead of being with Mrs Lynch, would be carrying 
wood and fetching water; while Ladies Lucy and Sophia were 
cooking or drying fish. As for you, dear mother, you would be 
smoking your pipe. Ogilvie and us boys, after having brought in 
our game, would be lying about the fire, while our Squaws were 
helping the ladies to cook, or taking care of our papouses : all this 
in a fine wood, beside some Leautiful lake, which, when you were 
tired of, you would in ten minutes, without any baggage, get into 
your canoes, and off with you elsewhere.’—P. 91. 


We find it impossible to conclude these letters, without devoting 


'to them another article. There is his account of a moor-chase to 


come, excellent ; besides other passages about the woods; and the 


| singular yet harmonious contrast furnished by the picture of his 
little flowery home, at the Lodge, in Ireland. 
(To be concluded to-morrrow. ] 
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HEREDITARY IDLENESS. 





TueRE is a curious ease in the newspapers, of a Baronet who is 
going about town in the lowest state of poverty, but whom nothing 
will induce to work for his livelihood. He is a Baronet, and cannot 
think of it! His ancestors worked, when time was, and therefore 
why should he? They have enabled, or ought to have enabled, 
him, if there is any decency in his contemporaries, to be idle for 
ever. He does not see why he should work, any more than Sir 
Francis Burdett or Sir John Shelley: and for our parts, upon the 
principle which ordinarily prevails on that point, we agree with 
him. Why should he work, or be more useful than his thousands 
of titled brethren? Is he not called something? Why therefore 
should he do anything? Meantime, however, it must be acknow- 
ledged that rags, and bread and water, are inconvenient ; not quite 
the thing. They remind us of the following passage in Rousseau : 

‘ My child learn a trade! make my son a mechanic! Consider, 
Sir, what you advise. 

*I do, Madam: I consider this matter better than you, who 
would reduce your child to the necessity of being a lord, a marquis, 
or a prince, or perhaps one day or other to be less than nothing. 
am desirous of investing him with a title that cannot be taken from 
him; that will ia all times and places command respect, and I 
canj tell you, whatever you may think of it, he will have 
fewer equals in this rank, than in any he may derive from 
you. Adapt the education of a man to his personal, and 
not accidental abilities. Do you not see that by bringing 
him up only to fill one station, you make him unfit for 
every other, and that mere accident may render all the pains 
you have taken useless, or destructive to him? Is there a 
more ridiculous being on earth than a lord, become a_ beggar, 
and retaining in his misery the prejudice attached to his birth? 
Is there anything more vile and contemptible than a rich man 
become poor, sensible of the disgrace of poverty, and reduced 
to the lowest of the human species? The one hath no other 
resource than to turn common ads and the other servilely to put 
on a livery. You place a dependance on the actual order of society, 
without thinking that order subject to unavoidable revolutions. 
The high may be reduced low, and the rich may become poor, and 
even the monarch dwindle into a subject. We certainly are 
approaching the crisis of human establishments, the age of political 
revolutions. Who can assure you what will be your lot? All that 
men have made, men may destroy.’ 


THE LIFE OF ‘A GENTLEMAN,’ 
(Imitated from the French ) 


He gets up leisurely, 
Breakfasts comfortably, 
Reads the paper regularly, 
Dresses fashionably, 
Lounges fastidiously, 
Eats a tart gravely, 
Talks insipidly, 

Dines considerably, 
Drinks superfluously, 
Kills time indifferently, 
Sups elegantly, 

Goes to bed stupidly, 
Lives uselessly. 


MANCHESTER A HUNDRED YEARS AGO. 
THERE were not above three or four carriages kept in the town. 
One of these belonged to a respectable old lady who was of a socia- 
ble disposition, but could not bring herself to conform to the new 
fashioned beverage of tea and coffee ; whenever, therefore, she made 


her afternoon’s visit, her friends presented her with a tankard of ale | 


and pipe of tobacco. A little before this period a country gentle- 
man had married the daughter of a citizen of London; she had been 
used to tea, and in compliment to her it was introduced by some of 
her neighbours ; but the usual afternoon’s entertainment at gentle- 
men’s houses at that time was wet and dry sweet meats, different 
sorts of cake and gingerbread, apples, or other fruits of the season, 
and a variety of home-made wines. The manufacture of these wines 
was a great point with all good housewives both in the country and 
intown. ‘They made an essential part of all feasts, and were 
brought forth when the London or Bristol dealers came down to 
settle their accounts and give orders. A young manufacturer about 
this time having a valuable customer to sup with him, sent to the 
tavern for a pint of foreign wine, which next morning furnished a 


subject for the sarcastic remarks of all his neighbours. In order to 
perfect young ladies in what was then thought a necessary part of 
their education, a pastry-school was set up in Manchester, which 
was frequented, not only by the daughters of the town’s-people, 
but those of the neighbouring gentlemen. At this time there was a 
girl’s boarding-school ; and also a dancing-master, who on particular 
occasions, used to make the boys and girls parade two by two 
through some of the streets ; a display which was not very pleasing 
to some of the bashful youths of that day. 














ConversaTion.—No one will ever shine in conversation, who 


thinks of saying fine things: to please, one must say many things indifferent, 
and many bad.—Dean Lockier. 


The Frire-Kine anticipatep.—M. Fremont d’Ablancourt being 
a zealous Huguenot, was a nice observer of the tricks of the monks. He 
told Bayle, that there is a certain convent in Spain, that every year furnishes 
a monk, who shuts himself up in a hot oven, and continues there some 
hours, being only clothed witb linen. He comes out in the sight of a mul- 
titude of-people, who look upon it as a great mitacle. This show brings in 
a good income to the convent, and makes it worth while to hardeu e monk 
by degrees to bear the heat.—Bay.e’s Dictionary: Art. Hirpini- 


Greex.—lIt is impossible to translate into any modern language 
the entire value of the Grecian expression ; they describe in one word, 
what requires several in any other tongue. A single term is sufficient to 
express in Greek, a mountain, covered with trees loaded with leaves ; 
another, a god who shoots his darts at a great distance; and a third, the 
summits of rocks often struck with thunder-bolts. Not only, one word was 
enough to convey a series of ideas that filled the mind ; but each term had 
its peculiar harmony, and charmed the ear at the same time that it displayed 
sublime descriptions to the imagination. And this is the reason, why most 
translations from Greek poets are flimsy, dry, and uninteresting, It is like 
an attempt to imitate Purphyrian marble with brick or pebbles. — Vol/aire 


— Beauty without the charms of wit and language, is of no great 
force; and if it make any conquests, it is after the mauner of those brave 
generals, who quickiy subdue a province, but know not how to keep it: 
the empire of the fair is at least as much maintained by the charms of wit, 
as by those of the face. These are two sorts of graces that stand in need of 
one another, and mutually perform good offices to each other. Some insipid 
and ridiculous discourses would be extremely distasteful, if the beauty of 
the person did not lend to them [ know not what charms to adorn them: and 
| some beauties of the body wonld make no impression, if they did not bor- 
row charms from the graces of the mind. These are assistances that are 
reciprocally given, But as the wit is most times the principal instrument in 
preserving the conquest, and very frequently in making it, it may be 
asserted to be that which contributes most to the establishing the dominion 
of beauty. 


Tne Immortat Bev. 4 Tale for the Tories.—At an inn (says 
Madame Roland in her Memoirs) the sign of which I think was the Queen 
of France, we met with a humorous adventure. We occupied a two-bedded 
room ; in the largest of the beds I slept with my mother ; the other, which 
was in a corner, served my father. One evening, as soon as he was in bed, 
the fancy took him of drawing his curtains perfectly close, and he pulled 
them with so good a will as to bring the tester and all its apparatus upon 
him at once. After a moment of alarm, we began to laugh very heartily 
at the aceident; the tester had fallen in a true perpendicular, so as to form 
a perfect cage for my father without hurting him, We called for assistance 
to set him at liberty: the good womau of the house arrived; she was 
astonished to see her bed stripped of the honours of its capital, and 
exclaimed, with the utmost simplicity, ‘ My God. how could this happen | 
it is seventeen years since the bed was put up in that very spot ; and in al! 
| that time it has never budged an inch.’ ‘The logic of the hostess made me 
{| laugh more than the crash of the bed. I recollected it, however, afterwards, 
{ and thought [ could often see sufficient reason to compare the arguments | 
| heard in the world with the logic of the landlady of Meudon: upon such 

occasions { would whisper to my mother, and say, ‘ Now that is as good as 
_ the argument of the seventeen years to prove the immortality of the bed,’ 


| A Great WRITER MAY BE NO GREAT Reaper.—It is ingenuously 
| confessed in the life of Hobbes, says Bayle, that for a man who lived so 
| long, his reading was Rasener ters iy Nay, he was used to say, that if he 
| had bestowed as mnch time on reading as other men of letters, he shonid 
| have been as ignorant as they. He considered another thing which induced 
| him to make no great account of vast libraries, which is, that most books 
| are extracts and copies of others. ‘ His reading, for a man of his years, 

was not great; he was well acquainted with a few, and those the best 
| authors: he was a great admirer of Homer, Virgil, Thucydides, and Euclid. 
| He made no great account of large libraries, observing, that men, for the 
| most part, following one another's steps, like sheep, have seldom the courage 
| to go out of the trodden paths and roads which are prescribed to them by 

their guides.’"—Bayue’s Dictionary: Art. Hobbes. ; 


Mapameé ROLAND WHEN A Girt, at Court,—The spruce figure 
ef a little clergyman like Bimont, and the imbecile hauteur of the ug! 








ay 


d’Hannaches, were not wholly out of place at Versaillles; but the face of 
my respectable mother, unplaistered with rouge, and. the sober decency of 
| my apparel, betrayed us to be citizens: and if my youth or my eyes drew 

forth a word or two, they were modulated with a tone of coadescension that 
gaye me no less offence than the compliments of Madam Boismorel. Phi- 
losophy, imagination, sentiment, atid calculation, were all equally exer- 
cised in me upon this occasion. I was no* insensible to the effects of sump- 
tuousness and magnificence, but I felt indign tnt that they should be eim- 
ployed to extol certain individuals, already too powerful from circumstances, 
and totally insignificant in themselvos. I preferred seeing the statues in the 
gaidens to the personages of the Court; and my mother enquiring if I were 
pleased with my visit: © Yes,’ replied I, ‘ if it terminate speedily: a few 
days lonze , aud [shall so perfectly detest the persons I behold, that I shal! 
not know what to do with my hatred,’—* What harm do they do you ?’— 
* They give me the feeling of injustice, aud oblige me every moment to 
contemplate absurdity.’ 
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THE TATLER. 





Tur Bricut Sivxr.—As L’Esprit, La Rochefoucauld, and that 
sort of people, prove that all virtues are disguised vices ; I would engage to 
prove all x sats to be disguised virtues. Neither, indeed, is true: but this 
would be a more agreeable subject, and would overturn their whole scheme. 
—Porr. 





THE PLAY-GOER. 


PERFORMANCES OF LAST NIGHT. 
HaYMARKEtT.—Matrimony — Separation and Reparation—Fricandeau—John of 
Pari 


aris. 
EnGuLisu Orera.—The Sorceress—The Old Regimentals—Tom Thumb. 








* HayMarker. 
Tue shades of difference between fine gentlemen and their servants 
are sometimes so nice, that we almost fancicd we were going to 
have something libellous last night in the new afterpiece called 
Fricandeau, or the Coronet and the Cook. But the plot turned out 
to be of the usual theatrical description. It is the story of a Duke 
(Mr Vintne) who lays a wager that he will carry off a cook’s bride, 
and bring her to sup with some of his gay friends on her wedding- 
night. For this purpose he hires himself as assistant to the cook 
(Mr Haruey) makes love to the future bride (Mra Asuton) and 
on the wedding-day, by the assistance of some gendarmerie, carries 
her off accordingly. In the confusion, however, a fair relation of 
the bride’s (Mrs Humpy) is carried off too, who ultimately serves 
as a safeguard to the other, assists her to play at hide and seek 
in and out of a bed-room door; and meanwhile the desolate 
cook comes to beg the Duke’s interest with the police in assist- 
ing him to regain his wife. The cook recognizes his late 
assistant, but hardly knows whether it can be he, till he 
meets also with his wife’s bridal veil, which throws him into a 
transport of jealousy. Some other incidents take place, of which 
we have not a very clear recollection: but the upshot is, that the 
Duke, fancying he has left the bride on a sofa, and his friends com- 
ing to him to claim his wager, he proceeds triumphantly to intro- 
duce them to her, when, instead of the ‘ incarnation of chastity’ 


which he describes her, in the shape of a fair lady, they behold the | 


incarnation in the likeness of Monsieur Fricandeau, who, in the 
Duke’s absence from the room, had come in at the window, and 
taken his wife’s place. After a laugh at the Duke’s expense, the 
whole party, it is agreed, shall sup together ; and thus the wager is 
both won and lost,—lost in spirit, though gained in letter. 

This piece dragged at first in the performance, and met with 
objection more than once, particularly at the conclusion, when the 
applause, however, greatly predominated. If taken from the French, 
it certainly has not such a sprightly flow with it as most of our 
importations from Paris; but it mended towards the conclu- 
sion; there is a gentlemanly tact in the language; and the last situa- 
tion, above described, was very effective. The part of Fricandeau 
was designed, we suspect, for Liston ;—if so, many unutterable 
things were intended to be conveyed by his face; and that not 
having been ‘ printed’ (as somebodly said of an author’s) ‘ the joke 
is lost.’ Harwey acted the part with all his vivacity,—one part of 
it (the exhibition of jealousy) very well indeed ; and he now and 
then reminded us of Liston, perhaps with a sense of what the 
part was designed for; but his pains-taking and over-wrought 
fidgettinesss is not so effective as the rich and lumpish quaintness 
of the other. 

Mrs Huey is as pretty, and as cut and dry as usual, in the part 
of the plotting relation, She looks always the same,—always as 
fresh as an artificial flower on a mantle-piece. One cannot help 
thinking, she might be left all night with a glass-case over her, like 
the flower itself, and so be found ready for next evening. 
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THIS EVENING. 


THEATRE ROYAL, HAYMARKET. 
Mrs Gore’s Comedy, in Five Acts, called 


THE SCHOOL FOR COQUETTES. 
Lady Hampton, Mrs Glover. Lady Honoria Howard, Miss Taylor. 
Amelia, Miss Sidney. Miss Starchwell, Mrs Tayleure. Lisette, MrsT. Hill. 
Caroline Hampton, Miss J. Scott. General Lumley, Mr W. Farren. 
Lord Marston, Mr Cooper. Lord Polter, Mr Brindal. 

Colonel Donnelly, Mr Bartlett. Frederick Lumley, Mr Vining. 
Howard, Mr H. Wallack. Fitz Albyn, MrCoveney. Davison, Mr W. Johnson. 
Ralph, Mr Webster. Latitat, Mr Bishop. Marron, Mr Newcombe, 

The Epilogue by Miss Taylor. 


After which, the Operatic Comedy of 


THE RENCONTRE. 
Madame de Merville, Miss Taylor. Justine, Mrs Humby. 
Baron de Boncoeur, Mr W. Farren. Colonel de Courcy, Mr Cooper. 
Major Moustache, Mr Webster. Lieut. St. Leon, Mr B. Taylor. 
Officer of Gendarmerie, Mr V. Webster. Landlord, Mr Bishop. 


Pierre, Mr Harley. 


To conclude with a Farce, called 


FRICANDEAU ; OR, THE CORONET AND THE COOK. 
Ellen, Mrs Ashton. Rose, with a New Song, Mrs Humby. 
Fricandeau, Mr Harley. The Duke de Valois, Mr Vining. 
Lambert, Mr Webster. Marquis St. Albe, Mr Brindal, 

Chevalier de Courcy, Mr Bartlett. La Roche, Mr Newcombe. 
Ladle, Mr V. Webster. Sergeant Moustache, Mr Coveney. 





To-morrow, The Busy Body; My Grandmother ; and Fricandeau. 


ENGLISH OPERA, 
THEATRE ROYAL, ADELPHI. 
F. Rigs’s Serio-Comic Opera, called 
THE SORCERESS. 
The Countess Christine, Miss Betts. Liska, Miss H. Cawse. 
Stella, Miss Ferguson. Mina, Miss Novello. 
The Stadtholder of Gyllestein, Mr J. Rus:ell. Count Arwed, Mr T, Millar. 
Black Naddock, Mr H. Phillips. Oscar, Mr Aldridge. 
Megnet, Mr J. Bland. Granx Blunderbudski, Mr J. Reeve. 





After which, Mr Collins, surnamed the English Paganini, will execute his extraor 
dinary performances on the Violin. 


After which, the Operetta of 


OLD AND YOUNG. 
Peggy, Miss Pincott. 

Old Wilton, Mr F. Matthews. harles Mowbray, Mr Baker. Peter, Mr Salter. 
William, Mr Heath. Matilda Mowbray , Master Hector Mowbray, Master 
Gobbletou Mowbray, Master Foppington Mowbray, Miss Poole, in which she 

will sing, ‘ The merry drummer,’ and ‘ Meet me by moonlight.’ 


To conclude with the Broad Farcical Musical Entertainment of 


COMFORTABLE LODGINGS. 

Antoinette, Miss H. Cawse. Madame Pelagie Bonassus, Mrs C. Jones. 
Sir Hippington Miff, Mr J. Reeve. Rigmarole, Mr Wrench. 
Captain Bonassus, Mr W. Bennett. Bombardier Babillard, Mr O. Smith. 
Vincent Dorville, Mr J. Bland. Gregory, Mr Salter. 

Monsieur de Cachét, Mr F. Matthews. Roué, Mr B. Hill, 





To-morrow, The Sorceress; The Quartette; and The Haunted Hulk. 


SURREY THEATRE. 


MaAssinGeEr’s Play of 


THE FATAL DOWRY ; OR, THE PRISON OF DIJON. 
Beaumelle, Miss Scott. Bellapert, Miss Nicol. 
Florimel, Miss Jordan. 
Charalois, Mr Elton. Rochfort, Mr D. Pitt, 
Young Novall, Mr Rogers. Beaumont, Mr Honner. 


Romont, Mr Osbaldiston. 
Novall, Mr Gough. 


After which, a Petite Drama, entitled 


MILITARY MOVEMENTS. 
Emily, Madame Simon. 

Mr Matchem, Mr Williams. Colonel Rakely, Mr C. Hill. 
Captain Belmont, Mr Honner. Shuffle, Mr Vale. Robert, Mr Hobbs. 
To conclude with the New Romantic Drama, entitled 
LE BELVEDER: OR, THE SICILIAN EXILE. 
Emilia, Miss Scott. Floretta, Mrs Vale. 

The}Duca Belmonti, Mr Gough. Jeronymo, Mr Williams. 
Loredan, Mr Osbaldiston. Merallo, Mr D. Pitt. Ludovic, Mr C, Hill. 
Carli and Sabastiano, Messrs Honner and Webb. 

Giulio, Mr Lee. Pirates, Messrs Tully, Fry, Franklin, Nichols, Fone, &c. 


AsTLEy’s AMPHITHEATRE.— Mazeppa— Ducrow’s Scenes 
in the Circle—And other Entertainments. 


Cospurc Tueatrre. — Alexander the Great—Bandit of 
the Blind Mine—Trial by Battle. 


SapLer’s WELLS, — Botany Bay — Appel des Lees— 
Forest Hut. 


VauxHaLt GarpvEns.—Variety of Entertainments. 
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